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CHRISTOPHER 


OLBECK’S HEAD. 


By W. E. CULE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER 


CHRISTOPHER COLBECK was dying. For three 
days he had lain upon his bed without word or 
movement, save for the dull, unquestioning glance 
with which he had greeted and followed all who 
came. The first seizure had deprived him of 
speech and motion, and the next would be fatal. 
It might come at any moment. 

It was then that Robert Heigham, the sick 
man’s nephew and only relative, requested that 
he should be left alone in the patient’s room for a 
short time. There were some private matters, he 
said, which he would try to communicate to his 
uncle, and he thought he would be able to ascer- 
tain Mr Colbeck’s wishes with regard to them. 

The physicians hesitated at first, but eventually 
gave way. The end was very near, and an inter- 
view would not be likely to hasten it, though 
they warned the young man to avoid excitement. 
Closing the door softly, they went downstairs. 

‘I suppose Mr Heigham is the heir?’ remarked 
Dr Butler, the consulting physician from Liver- 
pool, as they entered the drawing-room to- 
gether. 

The local doctor’s name was Hornbuck. He 
was a man ‘of slow speech, but excellent pro- 
fessional standing. 

‘I suppose so,’ he answered with hesitation. 
‘He is. the only relative, and has been: Mr 
Colbeck’s right-hand man in business for some 
years, Yes, 1 suppose he is the heir.’ 

‘Is there much?’ asked Dr Butler, with a 
curious glance at the substantial furniture of the 
room. 

‘Very much, I believe. There is the business, 
you know. Mr Heigham will have that in any 
case, That is something, but Mr Colbeck has a 
large private fortune as well, He was an able 
business wan.’ 


Dr Butler nodded, and settled himself in 
an easy-chair to wait. Two or three minutes 
later they were briskly discussing a recent article 
in the British Medical Journal on the minor 
functions of the cerebellum. 

In the room above, Robert Heigham had drawn 
his chair to the bedside. His manner was visibly 
agitated, and his keen, sallow face was pale, but 
he had thoroughly prepared himself for this 
interview. That it was to be an interview with 
a man who could neither move nor speak did 
not discourage him. In his younger days he had 
read Monte Christo. 

Christopher Colbeck’s eyes were fixed upon 
Heigham, dumbly following his every motion. 
There was a dim consciousness in them, but none 
of that life and spirit which people knew so well. 
For a moment or two Heigham gazed steadily 
into his face. 

‘Uncle,’ he said then, clearly and slowly, ‘I 
am going to show you how to speak to me. 
When you wish to answer “Yes” you must close 
your eyes once. Do you understand ?’ 

He waited anxiously. For a few seconds there 
was no sign, Then it seemed to him that a gleam 
of intelligence appeared in the heavy eyes, and 
the eyelids suddenly dropped. 

‘That is right,’ he said with satisfaction. Then, 
in a still clearer tone: 

‘I thought you might wish to give me some 
instructions. Is there any business matter which 
you would like to have settled at once ?’ 

A longer pause followed. It seemed that the 
sick man was considering. Then the eyelids 
dropped again. 

‘Yes!’ muttered Heigham, with increased 
agitation. Then aloud : 

‘I will mention in succession all the chief 
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matters in which you are engaged. When I 
reach the one you mean, you must let me know.’ 

He went slowly through a list of the most 
important matters in which Christopher Colbeck, 
Finance Agent, had been engaged at the time of 
his seizure, pausing after every one. But the end 
was reached without a sign. 

‘Then it is none of those, said Robert Heigham, 
still clearly and firmly. ‘Now I will repeat the 
letters of the alphabet. Give the sign when I 
reach the initial letter of the word you wish to 
speak.’ 

He commenced slowly: ‘A, B, C, D, E, F/— 
and there the sign was given. 

‘It is Fy said Heigham to himself; and he 
mentally ran through those business matters again. 

‘F—ha! is it Forest?’ he cried. ‘But no—I 
mentioned Forest before !’ 

There was no motion in answer. 
was not Forest’s matter. 

‘ Fernley—is it Fernley’s mortgage? We have 
advanced him eight hundred pounds,’ said the 
nephew, with sudden remembrance. 

Ha! there the eyelids fell again, 

‘So! Itis Fernley’s mortgage. What do you 
wish? The last half-year’s interest has not 
been paid. Do you wish me to foreclose ?’ 

There was no answer. 

‘Do you wish me to give him an extension of 
time ?” 

He waited, but still in vain, 
tion remained. 

‘Do you wish to release him ?’ 

The reply came instantly. ‘ Yes? 

‘Very well, said the new head of the firm, 
after a pause, ‘I will do so, If you like, I will 
write a note here, now. Then you can sign 
it. I will guide the pen in your hand, and 
you can make a mark. I will be your witness,’ 

The eyelids dropped again. There was no 
doubt on this matter—no hesitation. It was 
pathetic to see the eagerness that now shone 
in the eyes, the avidity with which they watched 
their interpreter’s movements. 

Heigham was anxious to please his uncle now, 
even more anxious than he had been in business, 
where his keen ability and quickness of percep- 
tion had so rapidly brought him to the second 
place. For time was going, and he had not yet 
reached the true object of this interview. 

There were writing materials at hand, so in a 
few moments he es written a paper releasing 
John Fernley from all indebtedness whatever to 
Christopher Colbeck, his heirs, assigns.and business 
successors, in respect of a sum of eight hundred 

ounds, advanced on mortgage of certain premises. 
When it was done, he brought it to the bed, and 
the sick man’s eyes ran over it eagerly. Heigham 
then placed the sheet on a blotter, and fixed a pen 
between those dead fingers which would never 
write again. A minute later Christopher Colbeck 
had signed his last document. 

Heigham laid it down upon the table, All this 
was only an incident, and he felt no respect, 
no adiniration for that touching loyalty which 
could remember a boyhood’s friend even in the 
hour of death. 

But now came the crisis. He drew nearer, and 
bent over the bed. When he spoke, his voice was 
husky and uncertain. 

‘Uncle,’ he began, ‘is there anything else? 


Plainly it 


Only one sugges- 


Do you wish to say anything about your—about 
your private affairs ?’ 

It was a bold question which he would not 
have dared to utter under other circumstances, 
but he had nerved himself to it now. Yet his 
answer was not the look of angry suspicion 
which he had expected: not that, but a full, 
clear gaze of eager intelligence and satisfaction, 
Then the affirmative sign was made. 

‘What is it, then?’ he asked quickly. ‘Is it 
about your servants? No! Your house? No! 
Is it about your will? Ah!’ 

Christopher Colbeck had closed his eyes again 
at the last question. Heigham gave a few seconds 
to consideration before he continued. 

‘You gave me to understand that you had made 
your will in 1886. Do you desire to alter or—or 
destroy it ?? 

No answer, only a long look of painful im- 
patience. Robert Heigham passed his handker- 
chief across his brows, which were damp with 
sweat. He knew the contents of the will of 
1886, as he knew the purport of every document 
in his uncle’s private desk. 

‘Do you—do you wish to add a codicil, then?’ 
he asked in a voice which he could not steady. 

‘No!’ 

‘Have you done so ?’ 

‘No 

He stopped, perceiving that he was near success 
now. His next question was a proof of his quick- 
ness of understanding. 

‘Have you made a later will?’ 

‘Yes, 

The answer was immediate and _ certain, 
Heigham turned his face from the bed to conceal 
a look of triumph. He felt that he was safe— 
that he had not worked in vain. Then he saw 
that his uncle’s eyes were watching him with 
increased anxiety. There was more to be said— 
something, perhaps, that would put an end to the 
racking doubt which had tortured him so long, 
and satisfy his greed and covetousness. 

He bent forward. ‘Do you wish to say more 
on this subject, uncle ?’ 

‘Yes, came the reply at once. 

The young man hesitated, hardly knowing how 
to proceed. 

‘Tell me what you wish, he cried. ‘I will 
repeat the alphabet again. Give the sign when 
you wish me to stop.’ 

His device was again successful. The first 
pause was at G. On recommencing he was stopped 
at E; and then he was allowed to run on until 
T was reached. 

‘G-e-t—get!’ he cried in triumph. ‘What 
am I to get? Is it the will?’ 

Yes !’ 

He rose in his eagerness, and gripped the head- 
rail of the bed. The doctor’s injunctions were 
forgotten. The will—only to see it! 

‘Where is it?’ he asked. ‘In Stapleton’s 
~~ in your office? in your desk downstairs? 

o! 

His guesses were only a waste of time, and he 
stopped again. He must try the alphabet plan 
once more. 

Once more it succeeded. The first word arrived 
at was in. The second was my. 

‘In your what?’ cried Heigham. ‘Now, uncle, 
once again! I will be very careful.’ 
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He began slowly, restraining his excitement : 
A,B, C; but H was reached before the signal 
stayed him. The next letter needed was E, 
the next A. And the last, to his astonishment, 


vas D! 

‘Head!’ he muttered, bewildered. ‘Head! 
In your head? Good Heavens, what do you 
mean? In your head ?? 

He was staring vacantly into the old man’s 
face, and as the last words passed his lips, the 
affirmative sign was made once more, quite un- 
mistakably. 

‘In your head?’ he repeated again, hardly 
believing his senses. 

The mute eyes were watching him closely, and 
appeared to tuke note of every shade of expression 
that flitted across his troubled face. And suddenly 
he saw, or thought he saw, a passing gleam in 
their depths—a transient gleam that looked like 
mockery or mirth. 

The blood rushed to his brows, His conscience 
quickened his suspicions, and the conviction came 
upon him that the helpless man he had deceived 
for six years knew him for what he was—a 
hypocrite and a time-server, His ready fears 
saw in those watchful eyes a late sparkle of 
that mocking spirit he knew so well. The old 
man had found him out after all! His devices 
had been in vain, his pretended reform, his 
false humility, his clever drudgery, Christopher 
Colbeck had fought him with his own weapons, 
and had deceived the deceiver. 

Ina storm of rage and mortification he shook 
his clenched hand above the dying man. 

‘So!’ he cried, ‘you know me! You saw my 
game! You—you’—— 

He stammered and fumed, but could not speak 
for passion. In his blindness he did not see the 
fear and wonder which had taken the place of 
that mocking light in his uncle’s eyes. What he 
did see was a shrinking and cowering as of terror, 
and he rejoiced in that. Then he turned to the 
table and snatched up the paper which he had 
laid there. Here was a small revenge, and 
triumph gave him words. 

‘You have used me and worked me to the 
lacs” he hissed, ‘and you knew me all the time! 
And I came here, like a fool, to beg, to find out— 
to plead for myself at the last moment. Like a 
fool, sir, like a fool! So you thought to cripple 
the business by getting me to write this? Uncle, 
you were clever !’ 

The paper trembled and rustled in his hands. 
He looked at it and laughed, 

‘Very clever!’ he repeated bitterly. ‘But 
_ were too quick. You should have waited. 

ow 

He tore the paper twice across. Then he threw 
the pieces into the fire, standing aside so that 
his victim should see them burn. And Chris- 
topher Colbeck watched his last act shrivel and 
vanish in the flames. 

‘I have the business,’ said Robert Heigham 
quietly, ‘I have the business! I deserve that, 
at least. And I have Fernley’s deeds. He was 
your friend, and you thought to save him. Let 
me tell you then that I will ruin him in a month. 
That is the beginning of it !? 

Stepping back to the bed, he looked down into 
the eyes which had told him so much. He 
thought to see anger, rage, and vengeance in 


them, and the sight would have gladdened him. 
But what he did see caused the malice to fade 
from his face before a sudden wakening look of 
doubt and surprise. 

Christopher Colbeck’s eyes spoke anger indeed, 
and pain, but these had small place compared 
with the light of triumph and exultation which 
seemed to fill them. What did it mean? 

But before Heigham could speak or think, he 
saw an awful change pass over the lifeless features. 
The interview was over ! 

He threw open the door and rushed to the 
stair-rail, 

‘Doctor, doctor!’ he shouted. 
come up at once !? 

There was a sound of footsteps below as the 
medical men hastened to the stairs) They were 
already too late ! 


‘Come up— 


THE EDUCATION OF JOHN BULL, 
JUNIOR. 


By Ernest PRoTHEROE, 


WHEN her Majesty the Queen came to the throne 
in 1837 the State was only just aweking to its 
plain duty in the matter of education, and less 
than £20,000 per annum was doled out to the 
various voluntary agencies who were attempting 
to bring light to the thousands sitting in appal- 
ling darkness. Official information respecting 
dame-schools is afforded us as far back as the 
Queen’s accession, about which time a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was considering 
‘the best means of providing useful education for 
the children of the poorer classes in large towns,’ 
A description of a dame-school by one of the 
witnesses approaches the incredible : 

‘On a perch, forming a triangle with the corner 
of the room, sat a cock and two hens; under a 
stump bed immediately beneath was a dog-kennel 
in the occupation of three black terriers, whose 
barking, added to the noise of the children and 
the cackling of the fowls on the approach of a 
stranger, were almost deafening ; there was only 
one small window, at which sat the teacher, ob- 
structing three-fourths of the light it was capable 
of admitting.’ 

The Education Act of 1870 was viewed with 
considerable suspicion in certain quarters, for 
compulsory attendance at school was deemed 
somewhat irreconcilable with the popular idea 
of the freedom of the subject. After a lapse of 
twenty-seven years it still frequently requires the 
critical attention of a school-attendance officer 
and one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace to 
eliminate or modify the opinion that a person 
still possesses the incontestable right to bring up 
children in ignorance. 

For some time utterly false notions of respecta- 
bility allowed the dame-schools to struggle on in 
more or less unsatisfactory competition with the 
new order of things, but the modern tendency 
speedily evinced a growing desire for more 
promising qualifications for imparting knowledge 
than ‘a cracked piano and a couple of mouldy 
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globes, with a brass plate on the door inscribed 
with the words, “ Juvenile Academy.”’ 

Six years after the passing of the act there were 
less than two million scholars in the schools of 
England and Wales, in the charge of some twenty- 
six thousand men and women teachers, while 
now over ninety thousand ‘captains and guides’ 
marshal a daily school population of no less than 
four and a half millions. That of the increased 
teachers quite two-thirds are women affords proof 
of the field of labour opened up for women- 
workers. During the same period it says much 
for the quality of the teaching that girl pupil- 
teachers have increased by only seven thousand, 
while the boy-teachers have decreased by over 
three thousand. Touching the attendance of 
scholars, it is interesting to note that every half- 
day the absentees number three-quarters of a 
million, a forcible testimony to the exigencies of 
washing-day and the omnipresent baby. 

The elaborate returns respecting attendance 
now required from teachers would be a revelation 
to the worthy mistress who had ‘conscientious 
scruples’ against counting her scholars, saying, 
‘You shan’t catch me counting. See what a 
pretty mess David made of it when he counted 
the children of Israel.’ 

It is most difficult for an unstatistical mind to 
grasp the possibilities of such huge totals. Gather 
all the school children together, and they will 
oceupy the whole surface of Hyde Park, Now 
dress up in close order four abreast, and set them 
marching due north at the continuous rate of 
four miles an hour. Forty-eight hours later the 
moving column of juvenile humanity will extend 
from Marble Arch to York, a distance of one 
hundred and ecighty-eight miles, and still leave 
sufficient children in the Park to form the total 
combined populations of Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham. Probably, however, his ever- 
increasing School Board rate is a sufficiently 
striking demonstration to the mind of the ordi- 
nary individual of the growth of young John 
Bull’s educational requirements. 

The iron hand of the Education Code lays 
down the main lines on which work in all ele- 
mentary schools shall be carried on, and there 
is in consequence an astonishing uniformity in 
metliod and organisation generally. 

The ‘three R’s, with needlework for girls and 
drawing for boys, are absolutely obligatory sub- 
jects in every school, and even the worst aim 
at more than this somewhat limited curriculum. 
The Education Department approves and pays 
grants in respect of a multiplicity of subjects, 
from languages and physics to laundry-work and 
cottage-gardening ; for our educational legislators 
are not in sympathy with the choleric old squire 
who recently told the rector of his parish he did 
not see that a working-man’s child need be taught 
more than ‘to fear God, to honour the Queen, 
and touch his hat to a gentleman,’ and which at 
any rate is a distinct advance on the statement of 
a schoolmaster in 1837 that he could ‘not afford 
to teach morals at pe mage per week.’ 

In passing, we gather that when a boy has 
received twenty hours’ practical instruction in 
cottage-gardening, the Department pays to the 
school managers the munificent sum of two shil- 
lings. What more convincing proof that agri- 
cultural depression is a stern reality when it 


invades even the stately precincts of exclusive 
Whitehall ! 

There is scarcely a doubt that infant schools 
where are congregated the happiest and most 
responsive scholars, are the most attractive to the 
casual visitor. Here, from the very commence- 
ment, ‘ Play and learn’ is the motto, and Froebel 
and Pestalozzi would offer up pans of praise 
could they but see the more than realisation of 
their life’s work. 

Kindergarten occupations form a veritable Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, which opens up a vista of de- 
light to many a little mite whose home surround- 
ings preclude anything that savours of pleasure 
and enjoyment. Many parents, who pay heavily 
for the private tuition of their children, would 
be surprised to see the very successful efforts of 
children of five and six years of age in clay 
modelling, drawing and colouring, paper-folding, 
wirework, weaving, embroidery, and a hundred 
and one similar useful occupations which form 
the foundation of hand and eye training, s0 
necessary to success in after-life. 

The ‘baby-room’ of many of our larger schools 
is practically a day-nursery. Compulsory attend- 
ance does not apply to children under five years 
of age, but many are sent as early as three, and 
poor women-workers are glad to avail themselves 
of a safe refuge of this description ; for while the 
mother is engaged in the factory or elsewhere, 
she is comforted to know her little ones are 
sheltered amidst pleasant, healthy surroundings, 
= already planting their little feet on Parnassus’ 
slope. 

Girls’ schools now very largely concern them- 
selves in teaching domestic economy and cookery, 
the value of which to the girls in after-life needs 
no demonstration. Ladies whose cooks frequently 
evince most primitive and original notions of 
culinary routine would view with envy the smart- 
ness with which girls of twelve and thirteen 
concoct most tasty dishes. This development of 
female education may in later years do much to 
solve the domestic servant problem. 

Technical education is progressing by leaps 
and bounds, and many boys’ schools have fully- 
equipped manual departments, in which hand 
and eye receive a scientific training. Articles of 
excellent finish in wood, iron, and cardboard are 
turned out by mere children, and the benefit to 
the individual and to the general community 
must be of considerable value; in fact, many 
firmly believe that technical and manual instruc- 
tion is the only real antidote to foreign com- 
petition. Many of the technical schools are in 
touch with the manufacturers of their immediate 
district, and the lad ‘of pregnant pairts’ is drafted 
off to a situation where his natural bent will find 
plenty of scope for enlargement. 

The Evening Continuation School is making 
steady progress, but until attendance is compul- 
sory we have still much to learn from some of 
our Continental neighbours. In 1890 there was an 
average attendance of 43,000, which in 1896 had 
risen to 147,000. Scholars of all ages are found 
in the evening schools, and an instance is quoted 
of a grandfather and grandson sitting together in 
the same class, An inspector reports that during 
one of his visits to a school, he found a middle- 
aged man struggling bravely with a sum in 
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divide, but the ‘remainder’ was a mystery that 
defied solution. To the inspector, who endea- 
youred to explain the puzzle, the man opened his 
heart. ‘I have a boy,’ he said, ‘in the fifth 
standard, and he can do all these things, He 
thinks I can, but I can’t, and I shouldn’t like for 
him to know it.’ 

One of the most gratifying features in connec- 
tion with educational progress is the manner in 
which our large educational bodies cater for the 
needs of the afflicted. Children deprived of the 
boon of light are transferred to institutions where, 
we are told, ‘their lives begin to brighten from the 
day of admission’? They are taught to read by 
touch from books embossed with the Braile type. 
Boys are taught various handicrafts, as basket- 
work, piano-tuning, &c.; and girls are instructed 
in sewing, knitting, and cooking. As an instance 
of what may be done, we have seen a blind girl 
typewriting a letter which had been dictated 
into a phonograph. Very successful efforts are 
also made to lighten the heavy burdens inherited 
by the deaf and dumb ; and though it is impos- 
sible for any sound of voice or music to reach 
their brains, this is no bar to the cultivation of 
their intelligence. 

A quarter of a century is but a short period in 
the history of a nation, yet a vast change, amount- 
ing almost to a revolution, has taken place, and 
we have alrealy commenced to reap the deeper 
benefits which it might be expected more general 
education would confer, One of her Majesty’s 
Inspectors recently said; ‘Any one who can com- 
pare the demeanour of our young people at the 
present day with what it was five-and-twenty 

ears ago must notice how roughness of manner 

as been smoothed away, how readily and intel- 
ligibly they can answer a question, how the half- 
hostile suspicion with which they regarded a 
stranger has disappeared ; in fact, how they have 
become civilised. 

We may, however, go further than this and 
place a remarkable diminution of crime to the 
credit of the Children’s Educational Charter. In 
1870 there were one hundred and thirteen jails 
in England and Wales, with an average daily 
population of over thirty thousand, while now 
there are less than sixty jails, with a daily 
population of less than twenty thousand ; and 
this, too, in face of a large increase in the popu- 
lation of the country. It is strikingly signifi- 
cant that the greatest decrease in crime relates 
to persons under thirty years of age, or just 
those who have experienced the benefits of com- 
pulsory education. Typical of the work our 
elementary schools are doing, and a striking 
instance of the whirligig of time, is the fact 
that the site of Clerkenwell Prison, which stood 
for centuries a festering hotbed of suppressed 
crime, is now occupied by one of the foremost of 
London Board schools. For every three pounds 
spent in education the country disburses two 

unds for the suppression of crime, which still 
eaves a vast field o labour for ‘Saint School’ to 
compass, 

Towards the necessary annual sinews of war 
for making battle against ignorance and vice, the 
Government provides eleven million pounds, the 
local rates yield nearly four millions more, while 
voluntary subscribers dip their hands into their 
pockets to the tune of £750,000, The annual 


bill for national education is certainly heavy, but 
it is an investment bearing highly satisfactory 
dividends of light and happiness, peace and 
prosperity. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. 


By Frep WHisHaw. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE pristaf or chief of police of the district in 
which Philipof lived was awaiting the arrival of 
the latter quite anxiously. He had before him 
two documents; one was the dead student’s 
attestation of Philipof’s innocence of the crime 
for which he had been so long a prisoner within 
the fortress; the other was the report of the 
Third Section upon the affair of the previous 
evening. Philipof had, of course, been recognised, 
and the report made much of the part taken by 
him in the rescue of the delinquents, 

‘First of all, read that,’ said the chief to 
Philipof as soon as Sasha had arrived and had 
been ushered into the sanctum, much to his 
surprise, for the outer office had been the best 
accommodation afforded him hitherto. ‘ Read 
that, and tell me what you know of the matter.’ 

Philipof read the absurdly worded document, 
the confession of Nicholas Smirnof, and in spite 
of the importance to him of the contents could 
not resist a feeling of amused disgust with the 
manner of expressing himself adopted by the vain 
little Nihilist. He laid it down, however, with 
heightened colour and heart beating quickly with 
undefined sensations of hope. It would be Ahaha 
to be vindicated, at any rate, even though the 
manner of his vindication were obnoxious. 

‘It is a foolishly written document,’ he said ; 
‘but the man has told the truth, though late in 
the day.’ 

‘You were acquainted with the author of the 
document ?’ 

‘Only as a fellow-prisoner at the fortress.’ 

‘And since the day of your release ?’ 

‘I have had no communication with him 
at all.’ 

‘Until last night, that is, According to the 
report before me, you were concerned with him 
and a third party in the struggle during which 
this man received his death-wound ?’ 

‘I certainly was present during a portion of 
that struggle,’ said Philipof, ‘but my presence 
was accidental. I went to the assistance of two 
whom I found being attacked by three ; any man 
would defend the weaker party from assault. 
How was I to know the assailants were not 
robbers ?? 

‘So that your contention is that you went to 
the assistance of two persons who were attacked, 
and that you then discovered these to be acquaint- 
ances ?” 

‘I had seen one of them before—not the other,’ 

‘The student, Nicholas Smirnof ?’ 

‘Yes; I had reason to know him, since it was 
due to his mis-statements that I passed several 
years in the fortress-prison.’ 

‘This Smirnof is dead, you are aware, and the 
other has disappeared.’ 

‘This is my first intimation of it, 

‘Oh—well ; and about the lady ?’ 

‘What lady ?’ 
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‘She whom you assisted to escape from the | when the suspect passed out of the chief’s sanctum 


hands of justice ?’ 

‘Yes—well, I never saw her until last night.’ 

‘So? and what became of her after Smirnof was 
wounded and left in the doctor’s hands? It is 
known that you accompanied her as far as the 
house of the doctor, Kirilof. What became of 
her afterwards ?” 

‘That is her secret.’ 

‘And yours?’ 

*Yes, and mine.’ 

‘Which you refuse to reveal ?’ 

‘Which I refuse to reveal.’ 

‘Oh, oh, Gospodin Philipof! the Department 
has methods of discovering the secrets of those 
who are obstinate !’ 

Philipof flushed hotly. They would never dare 
to lay hands upon him—the knoot was surely not 
for such as he! The pristaf observed his flushed 
face, and pressed the advantage which he imagined 
he had gained. 

‘The knoot is a wonderful opener of the lips !’ 


he added. 


‘You dare not lay a finger upon me, pristaf, 
and you know it well. You dare not withhold 
that document you have before you from the 
Emperor’s eye. ‘The Emperor will instantly admit 
its truth, which also recognise, in spite of 

our hints that the author was my accomplice. 
When the Emperor has admitted the authenticity 
of Smirnof’s act of attestation, he will reinstate 
me in my rank and position, and perhaps load me 


| with favours ; in a few days I shall be recognised 


as the preserver of the Tsar’s life, and, as such, 
shall have the ear of the Tsar. I dare you to lay 
a finger upon me!’ 

The pristaf was quite unused to the game of 


bluff, and Philipof’s bold and defiant attitude | T: 


impressed him. It was certainly true that if the 
Tsar were to recognise this man as the ill-used 
preserver of his life, and to take it into his 
imperial head to load him with honours and 
dignities, he would be an extremely awkward 
person to have for an enemy. It was not safe to 


_ subject him to examination by knoot at present, 


and the pristaf wished he had said nothing 
about it. 

‘Well, well, he said weakly, ‘I am loth to 
proceed to extreme measures with you, and we 
shall see what can be done in the matter of dis- 
covering the missing lady without your aid. I 
warn you, however, that the question may be 
raised between us again later, when I trust you 
will be ready to give us the information we re- 
quire—without pressure !’ 

‘And I repeat to you, pristaf, for my part, that 
you shall do your own hunting; I am neither 
conspirator nor detective. I shall await the judg- 
ment of the Tsar with confidence ; he is said to be 
a just man when he is able to discern the truth.’ 

With these words Philipof bowed to the pristaf 
and left the room, leaving that official very con- 
siderably astonished. He had never been treated 
in this way by an ‘arrested suspect,’ and the sen- 
sation was peculiar. The man’s confidence was 
convincing. What if he were indeed the fortu- 
nate preserver of the Tsar’s life! Good heavens, 
what a position his would be! The pristaf was 
half convinced by his very fears that Philipof was 
verily and indeed that which he represented him- 
self to be; he was afraid of him. Accordingly, 


and made as though he would depart from the 
main entrance to the building, the pristaf signed 
to the gendarmes who kept the door to allow him 
to go. He had not had the faintest intention to 
allow him to depart when first Philipof had been 
brought in; it was a victory for Sasha all down 
the line. 

Nevertheless an attendant from the Third 
Section was told off to shadow Philipof unceas. 
ingly for a week, and when the latter passed 
—_ the street the detective was already after 
nim. 

Then the pristaf sat down and made his report 
upon the whole affair, pinning a copy of his 
precious composition to the attestation of the 
student, and endorsing the latter document with 
the remark that the bona fides of the since de- 
ceased author of the vindication of Philipof was 
at least doubtful, since the said Philipof was quite 
evidently an accomplice of Smirnof, the writer of 
it, whom, together with a woman, he had on the 
revious evening endeavoured to rescue from the 
Cae of the police. Smirnof was notoriously a 
bad character, and the statement made by him of 
his own guilt and of the innocence of his accom- 
plice was an impudent attempt to preserve his 
friend from the consequences of his latest quarrel 
with the police. 

When the pristaf had thus endorsed poor 

Smirnof’s cherished act of justice, he considered 
that he had done a good day’s work. He had no 
wish to see Philipof—the suspect whom he had 
browbeaten and insulted times unnumbered — 
raised to power and honour ; and so the act went 
forward together with the pristaf’s report, and in 
due course both were placed in the hands of the 
sar. 
Meanwhile Philipof was shadowed by the 
agent of the Third Section. This official weasel 
was never far away from his prey during the 
course of the week appointed to him for his 
duty. He would follow his charge daily to the 
grain wharves, and watch him at his work all 
day—sometimes as a drunken labourer lying fast 
asleep beneath the shade of a grain warehouse ; 
sometimes as a respectably dressed clerk, busily 
employed with note-book and pawe in taking 
down names and numbers of lighters ; sometimes 
he was a beggar, and stood about at the corners of 
the wharf, but always with an eye upon Philipof 
and his proceedings. Then, at evening, he would 
follow him home or elsewhere, and watch half the 
night at the gate of his house. When Philipof 
on one occasion visited his little nephew and 
niece (to the mingled delight and terror of poor 
Matrona and Katia, who had received the strictest 
injunctions to refuse him admittance), the de- 
tective made a note of it; and the pristaf, when 
he heard that this suspect had visited the house 
of the Tsar’s prime favourite, nearly had a fit of 
the horrors in consequence, for he believed that 
here indeed lay the first step towards the Tsar’s 
recognition and favour—namely, in a summons to 
the aide-de-camp. 

During that week the wind ran high from the 
west, and the barge which was Doonya’s sanctuary 
was fortunately detained at Cronstadt. This was 
indeed a happy chance, for had No, 15 arrived 
at the wharf during the presence there of the 


| detective, Doonya would undoubtedly have been 
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discovered. As it happened, the official from 
Section III. was obliged to report that, so far as 
the woman known as Doonya Rachmatof was 
s of her, and it 
was certain that the suspect Philipof had had 
no communication whatever with her during his 
week of office. 

As for Doonya herself, she was all this while 
in the seventh heaven of delight. She felt free 
as air; she revelled in a sense of security such as 
she had not experienced for long years. The 
atmosphere of political discontent in which she 
had lived ever since she had first drifted into 
close connection with the revolutionary society to 
which she belonged had long been slowly poisoning 
her young life. Doonya’s political opinions were 
inherited ; she had no strongly developed revolu- 
tionary passions of her own; circumstances had 
led her into the camp of the Discontented, but she 
did not greatly love either the cause or the forces 
to which she was allied. Of late her position had 
grown actively and acutely dangerous. Philipof 
had appeared, like Perseus, in the nick of time to 
save her from the dragon of ‘examination,’ with 
all its horrors. On him she still leaned for safety, 
and in him she felt a sense of protection which was 
new to her and delightful. She longed to return 
to St Petersburg in order to see her Perseus once 
again, but her sojourn upon the barge was not 
unpleasant. It was close and hot below, no 
doubt ; but in the evenings Doonya would walk 
for hours up and down the deck of her small 
ship and enjoy the delicious summer breezes that 
came up from the Gulf of Finland, and wonder 
whether her knight remembered his rescued 
maiden, and wished that the big English steamer 
would quickly discharge and release the lesser 
vessel, barge No. 15, and send it back to its 
superintendent. And in her lightness of heart 
Doonya laughed to think how nonplussed the 
police must be as to her whereabouts, and 
pictured them visiting her modest lodging and 
turning it upside down—which, indeed, they 
had done; but she never dreamed of the danger 
that threatened her should the barge be sent back 
within the week ; for it is one of our least realised 
mercies that we do not discern the swords which 
hang over our heads ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Meanwhile ‘the brotherhood’ had been thrown 
into a condition of considerable alarm and agitation 
by the death of the student Colya and the dis- 
appearance of Doonya. It was feared at first that 
the police had succeeded in capturing the latter, 
in which case it was highly probable that the girl 
would, if subjected to ‘examination,’ reveal secrets 
which would place halters round the necks of 
many prominent members of the organisation. 
Kirilof, the doctor, had been the first to give the 
alarm. Early on the morning following the 
death of Colya he had sallied forth, as in duty 
bound, to impart the information he held; and 
first he sought the most important member of 
all—the president of the inner circle of that 
branch of the society of the Discontented to 
which both he and Colya belonged.  Kirilof 
visited one or two patients in order to throw 


off the scent any possible bloodhoynd who might 
have been told off to watch his proceedings ; 


for the members of ‘the brotherhood’ were well 
aware that they were one and all the suspected 
of the police, and that it was necessary at all 
times to practise every precaution. As a matter 
of fact, Kirilof was frequently shadowed; but 
the official told off for this duty had so often 
found that he merely wasted time following 
this innocent medical man upon his professional 
rounds that he had lately adopted the practice 
of seeing him safely started upon his rounds, 
watching him into the houses of an unsuspected 
patient or two, and then returning to spend the 
day in the bosom of his family or possibly in his 
favourite drink-shop. He did so on this occasion, 
though specially instructed to keep a sharp look- 
out to-day in view of the known activity, at the 
present time, of the society to which the doctor 
was suspected of belonging. He shadowed Kirilof 
as far as the houses of his first and second patients, 
as to the bona fides of whose maladies he had 
accurately informed himself by pumping the yard- 
porter in each case ; after which he had reflected 
that this shadowing of innocent people was a mere 
waste of time, and had gone where his time would 
not be wasted but devoted to the unalloyed enjoy- 
ment of vodka-sipping in the congenial atmosphere 
of his favourite ‘ tea-house.’ 

Kirilof’s third, or perhaps fourth, visit was to 
the shop of a watch and clock maker in the Kon- 
yashnaya, or stable-street. 

The watchmaker was a meek-looking little man 
in spectacles, who sat working at a watch behind 
the counter of his tiny shop. He was a tradesman 
in narrow circumstances, it appeared; for his 
stock-in-trade consisted of some half-dozen clocks 
and twenty or thirty watches, many of them taken 
to pieces, and each covered with a small glass case 
in order that the component parts should not get 
mixed with those of its neighbour. He had no 
assistant, but sat and worked alone from morning 
to night absorbed in his thoughts or in the skilful 
manipulation of the tiny wheels and springs which 
he repaired for his living. The watchmaker raised 
his eyes as Kirilof entered the shop, and slightly 
started. 

‘Am IT ill this morning ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, said Kirilof, ‘very ill; let me feel your 
pulse” The old man obediently stretched his 
wrist over the counter, and Kirilof gravely went 
through the pantomime of feeling his pulse- 
beats. 

‘Well, what is the matter with me ?’ inquired 
the invalid after a moment. 

‘The student Nicholas Smirnof and the girl 
Doonya Rachmatof were attacked by thieves last 
night as they returned from, I suppose, the theatre. 
Nicholas was stabbed and died. I was by when 
he expired’—— 

‘His death is nothing, rather good than bad,’ 
— the other quickly ; ‘but was anything 
sai 

‘He sent a foolish letter to the Emperor’— 

The old man started violently. 

‘Good God, doctor! what are you telling me?’ 
he muttered hoarsely. 

‘To the Emperor,’ continued Kirilof, ‘in which 
he declared, among other things, that he belonged 
to no organisation, but had, on his own ini- 
tiative, once acted—you know how—at the 
Summer Gardens. The little fool was anxious, 
it appears, to befriend one Philipof, whom he 
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rather cleverly accused on that occasion, and 
who was imprisoned with him.’ 

‘I know the man,’ said the watchmaker. ‘I 
have my eye on him; he should suit us well. 
Then Smirnof gave nothing away ?’ 

‘He should not have done that in any case, 
Karaool ; I was by, and should have known how 
to stop his fooling at any moment in spite of the 
notary and gendarme whom the idiot had called in.’ 

‘Gendarme ?’ repeated Karaool, wincing again. 

‘Gendarme and notary both, Oh! he did the 
thing in style, I can tell you. But in this matter 
fortune favoured us. It is the rest of it that 
worries me—Doonya’—— 

‘Yes, Doonya—go on, said the other im- 
patiently ; ‘what of Doonya? Do you dare to tell 
me she is taken, Kirilof!’ Karaool trembled so 
that the watch he held slipped out of his hands 
and was broken on the counter. 

‘It appears that this same Philipof suddenly 
came upon the scene during the fight with the 
dogs—robbers—what were they ?—and rescued 
Doonya from their clutches, wounding one or 
two of the assailants and driving all away,’ 

‘ Ah—ah—ah ! and this was Philipof—already 
on our side? We shall have this Philipof, in 
exchange for Nicholas Smirnof, my son, and you 
will see it is a good exchange! I am not ill, 
Kirilof ; you have made a great mistake, my friend. 
This Smirnof was a danger and a nuisance to us ; 
Thad a green ticket for him, all ready. See here.’ 
The old man opened a drawer at his elbow and 
produced a small ticket coloured green bearing 
the number 47, but otherwise blank.  Kirilof 
shivered. 

7 The bloodhounds have saved you trouble,’ he 
said. 

Karaool tore up the ticket. ‘And Doonya— 
she escaped, of course, with this Philipof?’ he 
continued. ‘Do you know where they are?’ 

‘That is the trouble, said Kirilof. ‘The police 
were alert last night, and my fear is that she may 
still have fallen into their hands.’ 

Karaool scowled and was silent for a moment. 

‘Probably not,’ he said at last ; ‘not twice in a 
night ; she would be very careful after her first 
escape. But no doubt they will be upon her track, 
and she is, from this time, dangerous.’ Karaool 
drew from his drawer a blank green ticket and 
fingered it meditatively. 

‘No, no, no, Karaool!’ said Kirilof, his face 
whitening ; ‘not that—not Doonya—at least let 
us wait a day or two; she may easily be in 
hiding, and will turn up in good time. This 
Philipof has charge of her. Besides, you have 
no right to issue green tickets without express 
authority from the circle.’ 

For reply Karaool took from his drawer a sheet 
of paper edged with a green line. Upon this sheet 
were written these words : 

‘At personal discretion of No, 1.—-Nos. 47, 53, 
19, 82. 


Kirilof understood the signification of this 
mysterious document, though probably the 
reader will not. It was a discretionary death- 
warrant for the members of ‘the brotherhood’ 


| 


who were known under the four numbers given 
and was signed by the five members of the 
inner circle, each of whom wrote out his number 
in full within the circle which included the 
whole five. 

‘She is 19” explained Karaool. ‘But come, in 
deference to yourself, my son, I will wait. She 
shall, perhaps, have the choice of—employment, 
We will see her about it. You will visit her 
lodging and that of Smirnof, and any other places 
in which she may be concealed ; you will inquire 
through the usual channels whether the blood- 
hounds have taken her or are upon her track, 
Lastly, you will take this watch, which I now 
set, and show it to four persons.’ 

‘ The four, I i igre said Kirilof mechanically, 
taking the watch from Karaool’s hand. The 
watch was not going, but the big hand pointed to 
eleven and the small one to eight ; and once more, 
since Kirilof understood the meaning of this sym- 
bolism and the reader does not, it may be explained 
that this watch was invariably used for the purpose 
of appointing the rendezvous for ‘the brotherhood,’ 
and that the large hand indicated the place or the 
number of the ‘committee-room,’ of which there 
were twelve in all, and the small hand revealed 
the appointed time. Thus on this occasion the 
inner circle were invited to meet at committee- 
room No. 11, at eight o’clock in the evening. 

Kirilof took the watch and left the shop. 
Then he jumped into his droshky and set out 
upon his rounds, judiciously intermingling his 
visits to patients and ‘suspects’ in case of 

ible shadowers ; though, to do that official 
justice, his shadower was, as a matter of fact, 
more wisely employed on that particular morning. 
He visited the lodging occupied by Doonya, and 
found that, though she had not been there 
(which was not unexpected), the police had called, 
and had sealed up her belongings, as well as the 
front-door of her apartment. The student’s 
uarters were evidently still in the possession of 
the police, for as he approached the house Kirilof 
observed a gendarme on guard outside. He there- 
fore drove by without stopping. 

Each of the four members of the circle care- 
fully noted the exact state of the watch presented 
for their inspection by Kirilof ; but, excepting 
Karaool himself, not one of them asked any 
uestions or made any remark to Kirilof upon 
duets subjects so interesting to all as members 
of ‘the brotherhood.’ Lastly, the doctor returned 
the watch to its owner and delivered his report 
of the day’s work, with which the powerful No. 1 
condescended to express himself well satisfied. 


THE FORFEITED ESTATES IN SCOTLAND. 


THE method which historians have devised of 
treating history in periods is no doubt convenient 
both for writers and readers, but it has serious 
disadvantages, It encourages the fallacy that 
history consists of a succession of scenes and acts, 
making up a drama with a distinct beginning, 
middle, and end, wholly self-contained, and 
independent of contemporary dramas. We speak 
of ‘the Queen Anne period’ and ‘ the Victorian 
period’ as if the latter were not the outcome of 
the former, totally oblivious of the fact that 
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evolution rules in history as in everything else 
in nature. Thus the Jacobite rising of 1715 is 
treated, historically, as though it were quite 
separate in character from the later episode of 
1745. But the struggle of the Stuarts to regain 
the throne really began in 1688, when James II. 
fled—temporarily, as was expected—before the 
advance of William, Prince of Orange; and it 
continued with hopefulness, more or less ardent 
according to circumstances, until the death of 
Prince Charles Edward (Charles III.) in 1788. 
The rising in 1715, the invasion of Scotland and 
the battle of Glenshiel in 1719, and the brilliant 
expedition of Prince Charles in 1745, were all 
merely incidents in the great historic drama. 
Hence, in dealing with the Scottish Forfeited 
Estates, the episodes of 1715 and 1745 must be 
treated as parts of one continuous story, though 
popularly the notion of confiscation seems to be 
erroneously considered as relating only to the 
later episode. This branch of the subject has 
been very imperfectly described by historians of 
the period. In 1883 Dr David Murray of Glasgow 
published a very valuable little book, entitled 
The York Buildings Company, in which he 
traced the dealings of that company in pur- 
chasing several of the estates that had been for- 
feited for treason. The scope of his subject did 
not require that Dr Murray should discuss the 
history of any forfeited estates save those in which 
the York Buildings Company was concerned ; and 
there is as yet no work upon this topic, though 
the Scottish History Society has a volume in 
preparation which will contain documents con- 
nected with some of the more important Scottish 
estates that were confiscated in 1746. Only the 
outlines of so vast a subject can be indicated in 
this article. 

The death of Queen Anne, on Ist August 1714, 
left the succession to the Crown open to the 
descendants of Elizabeth, daughter of James I., 
then represented by the Elector of Hanover, and 
he was proclaimed King of Great Britain, with 
the title of George I. On 18th September the 
new king landed at Greenwich, and was welcomed 
by many of the noblemen who had supported the 
Protestant succession. Amongst them was John, 
eleventh Earl of Mar, who had been Secretary 
of State for Scotland in 1706, and who expected 
a similar office in the new government. In this 
hope he was disappointed. His rival, the Duke 
of Montrose, was placed in Mar’s office, and the 
Earl was ignominiously dismissed. Mar returned 
to Scotland and drew around him the discontented 
Tory noblemen who still adhered to the cause of 
James II.; and in the following year the futile 
episode known as ‘ Mar’s Rebellion’ was begun, 
and was ended at Sheriffmuir. 

Not content with a victory on the field of battle, 
George I. determined to put down rebellion with 
the strong hand. Accordingly, there were two 
Acts of Parliament passed in the first year of his 


nee (1 Geo. I. ce. 32 and 42), whereby those 


concerned in the rebellion were attainted as 
traitors, and their estates forfeited to the Crown. 
But wisdom ruled even this apparently harsh 
measure ; for it was provided that commissioners 
should be appointed ‘to Enquire of the Estates 
of certain Traitors, and of Popish Recusants, and 
of Estates given to Superstitious Uses, in order 
to Raise Money out of them severally for the Use 
of the Publick.’ Formerly it had been the custom 
to confiscate the estates of traitors to the Crown, 
so that the king might confer them upon some 
favourite. But by the method introduced by 
George I. the proceeds of these estates were to be 
utilised for the commonweal ; and for nearly a 
century the money realised (after lawful claims 
and expenses had been paid) was expended upon 
the making of roads, bridges, and harbours in 
Scotland, to an extent not fully understood at the 
present day. 

By the Acts of Parliament referred to, there 
were thirteen commissioners appointed, seven for 
England and six for Scotland. The latter con- 
sisted of four Englishmen and two Scotsmen, 
and the salary of each was fixed at £1000 per 
annum—a princely salary in those days, for it 
was exactly double that which was given to a 
Lord of Session. The Commissioners for Scotland 
were Sir Richard Steele, the friend of Addison, 
and one of the most brilliant of the men of Ictters 
in Queen Anne’s days; Sir Henry Hoghton of 
Hoghton Tower, Lancaster, M.P. for Preston ; 
Arthur Ingram; Richard Grantham; Patrick 
Haldane, a scion of the Haldanes of Gleneagles in 
Perthshire ; and Sir Robert Munro of Fowlis. 
The two Scotsmen were not likely to command 
the confidence of their fellow - countrymen. 
Patrick Haldane was the second son of John 
Haldane of Gleneagles and of Mary Drummond, 
daughter of Lord Maderty. He was born in 
1683, and was for some time a professor of 
History at St Andrews University, but took up 
the legal profession, passed advocate, and was 
‘King’s Solicitor’ in 1715. In that year he 
entered parliament as member for the St 
Andrews Burghs, and remained in the seat till 
1722. He was proposed for a Lord of Session to 
succeed Lord Fountainhall ; but so strong was the 
feeling against him that he never received the 
appointment. Charges of bribery and Jacobitism 
were freely brought against him, and he seems 
to have had the character of a trimmer. On the 
death of his elder brother, Mungo Haldane, in 
1755, he succeeded to the estate of Gleneagles ; 
and five years afterwards he sold it to his half- 
brother, Captain Robert Haldane, By a deed of 
entail, executed by Captain Haldane, the estate 
was confined to the heirs of his sisters, and 
thus Gleneagles has come into the possession of 
the present Earl of Camperdown. Patrick Hal- 
dane died on 10th January 1769, aged eighty-six. 
Sir Robert Munro, sixth baronet of Fowlis, was 
unquestionably a brave soldier, but he was not 
one likely to deal tenderly with the rebels against 
whom he had fought, nor was he skilled in legal 
affairs. He proved himself a dauntless hero at 
the battle of Fontenoy, and he fell on the field 
of Falkirk in 1746 when vainly attempting to 
resist the army of Prince Charles Edward. These 
were the men to whom the task was committed of 
realising the Scottish Forfeited Estates. 

The Commissioners soon found that the duty 
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they had undertaken was not an easy one. In | task, and hardly the kind of work that would be 
their first report, which was ordered by the House | congenial to a literary man like Sir Richard 


of Commons to be 


printed in July 1717, they | Steele or a soldier like Sir Robert Munro, and 


detail in melancholy terms the serious obstacles they were thus very much at the mercy of their 


that they had to encounter, and plaintively ask 
the House of Commons to direct them as to their 
rocedure. Their first difficulty was with the 
rons of the Exchequer. Under an earlier act 
than that by which the Commissioners were 
appointed, the Barons of Exchequer had issued 
writs against certain of the forfeited estates, had 
placed factors in charge, and had uplifted the 
rentals, utterly ignoring the existence of the 
Commissioners. Then the Lords of Session, 
having had petitions for sequestration presented 
to them by certain creditors, ‘instigated, as your 
Lordships’ Commissioners have reason to believe, 
by the Forfeiting Persons or their Friends,’ had 
Po these petitions, and had appointed judicial 
actors who had power to distrain for these alleged 
debts. Thirdly, many of the tenants continued 
to pay their rents to the forfeited persons, in 
defiance of the act. Fourthly, the parish 
ministers maintained that as their stipends were 
largely paid out of these estates, they had a 
perpetual claim upon the rentals; and the Com- 
missioners, unwilling to discourage the Presby- 
terians, who had adhered faithfully to his 
Majesty, knew not how to act. As to the estates 
for superstitious uses, which they were directed 
to seize, the Commissioners, after diligent inquiry, 
could find no such estates in Scotland. Indeed, 
the whole of this report is taken up with com- 
plaints that the Commissioners were obstructed 
in every way, and were threatened with tedious 
litigation before they could put in force the act 
by which they were constituted. The most 
serious difficulty of all was that as a large pro- 
oo ing of the rentals was paid in grain; they 
iad no means of realising the forfeited estates at 
all without appointing factors for these estates 
who would convert the grain into money to be 
paid into the Exchequer. The Commissioners 
ordered surveys to be made of all the estates, and 
the documents connected with this survey are 
now preserved in the Register House, Edinburgh, 
— being printed in the appendix to the 
rst report. As an illustration of the strange 
way in which farmers paid their rents at the 
beginning of last century, one of these abstracts 
may here be given : 
ABSTRACT of the RENTAL of the REat EstTaTE of 
JAMES, late EARL OF PANMURE. 


Money—Rent payable in money.............. £1,843 17 11} 
Wheat—243 bolls 1 furlet 2 pecks at 

Barley—2013 bolls 1 furlet 2 pecks at 

699 1 10 
Oatmeal—2203 bolls 2 furlets 3; pecks at 

Oats and Pease—110 bolls 1 furlet 3 pecks 

Goose—S af 16, 08 0 
Capons—458 at 6d. 90 
Chickens —456 at 14d. each.................0022 217 0 
Hens—3124 at 3d. 318 13 
Ells Linen —604 at 64d. per ell 113 7 
Wethers—14 at 3s. 4d. per wether........... 26 8 
Butter—7 lb. at 3d. per lb............ Gecusvnbe 019 


£3,456 11 10:4 
_ To convert such a miscellaneous rent-roll as this 
into current coin of the realm was not a very easy 


factors. Before the Commissioners gave in their 
first report, they had surveyed thirty-eight of 


, the forfeited estates, and they give an account 


of the sums which they expected to realise from 
the annual rentals. 


Sum of the ABSTRACTS of FORFEITED EstarTEs, 1717,* 


1. George, Earl of Wintoun................. £3,393 0 11), 
2. James, Earl of Southesk................008 3,271 10 2 
3. James, Earl of Linlithgow................. 1,296 4 43 
4, James Stirling of Keir..................008 907 19 13 
5. James, Earl of 3,456 11 
6. George Home of Wedderburn........... 213 01 
7. James Home of 323 10 5y, 
8. William, Viscount of Kilsyth............ 864.19 
9. Sir Hugh Paterson of Bannockburn.... 411 14 9, 
10. Robert Craw of East Reston.............. 137 9 10! 
12. John Stewart of Invernitie............... 36112 1 
13. Major-General Gordon of Auchintowl. 347 6 5 
14, Robert Rollo of Powhouse................ 377 9 6% 
15. George Mackenzie of Nutthill....... 72-17 «2108 
| 16. James Serymgeour of Bowhill............ 27 14 74 
17. Patrick Seaton of Lathrisk................ 208 3 9 
18. William Douglas of Glenbervy .......... 75 12 10 
19. Sir John Preston of Prestonhall....... . 23017 11h 
20, Alexander Menzies of Woodend......... 6 4 
21. Colonel John Balfour of Fairnie....... » 13 8 7% 
Master of 9 33 
23. Major Henry Balfour of Dunbog....... 170 6 6 
25. John Carstairs of Kinneuchar ...... 
27. Sir David Thriepland of Fingask......... 537 19 2 
28. John Hay of Cromlix..............ceeseees 415 0 4 
29. William, Earl of Nithsdale............... 809 19 7. 
30. Alexander Farquharson of Inverey..... 281 11 1 
31. William, Viscount Kenmure......... 608 10 
32. James, Lord Drummond .................. 2,566 19 6% 
33. Robert, Lord Burleigh..................... 697 10 74 
34, John Walkinshaw of Scotstoun......... 110 5 3 
| 35, William Graham of Duntroon........... . 54 4 9 
36. William Grier of Lagg............ 42415 0 
37. Robert, Earl of Carnwath................. 4 811 
38. Basil Hamilton of Baldoon ............... 1,495 12 104 
£29,694 6 8 


Had it been possible for the Commissioners to 
have realised from these thirty-eight estates an 
income of about £30,000 per annum, the civilisa- 
tion of Scotland by the making of roads and 
bridges might have proceeded apace. But on 
every hand they were thwarted. The factors 
appointed by the Court of Session, in many cases, 
were near relatives of the traitors ; and the sums 
which looked so large on paper were really like 
the elements of a Barmecide feast. The Commis- 
sioners themselves were very unpopular, and the 
gentle Sir Richard Steele, feeling uncomfortable 
in his position, was glad to escape from it. Yet 
they proceeded with their task, and in 1719 their 
second report contained the details of an addi- 
tional survey of other thirty-eight estates, showing 
an estimated total of £10,459, These estates 
ranged in value from £11 per annum (the de- 
clared rental of Alexander Macdonald of Glenes) 
to £2350 (the rental of William, Earl of Sea- 
forth). 


* Dr David Murray prints an Abstract from the MS. Report 
in the Register House. The above figures are taken from the 
printed Report presented to parliament. The sums do not 
differ, though the details vary a little. The extensions and 
sumuiations are not strictly accurate. 
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Towards the close of 1719 the Commissioners 
n the sale of the forfeited estates by auction. 
The York Buildings Company, which had been 
originally founded in 1679 for the purpose of 
supplying London with water, had gradually ex- 
tended its financial operations; and when the 
Government was almost in despair regarding the 
forfeited estates, this company came to the rescue. 
The financiers of the company saw a brilliant 
opening for the employment of their capital by 
urchasing these estates; and they became the 
chief bidders at the auction. With capital that 
was practically unlimited, the agents of the 
company carried all before them. Even the 


friends of the forfeited persons, who were anxious 


to buy back the family estates, could not compete 
with this gigantic company. The following table 
of purchases gives an idea of the operations of 
the York Buildings Company at this historical 
crisis : 


1719. Estate. Price. 


Panmure........... £60,400 0 0 
Kilsyth . 16,000 0 0 
Winton............ 50,300 0 0 
East Renton..... 2,364 13 9 

1720. £129,064 138 9 
Marischal.......... £41,172 


6 
Southesk........... 51,549 7 
Linlithgow......... 18,751 15 
Fingask............ 
Pitcairn..........0 


121,929 0 
820 0 
57,100 0 
£308,913 14 5 


The net rental of these estates, after various de- 
ductions, amounted to £15,378, 7s. 3d. The York 
Buildings Company took over the whole risk of 
the stupendous scheme, and the shareholders were 
ractically the possessors of the largest portion of 
grotland. The troubles which they endured do 
not concern us at present ; and any one who wishes 
to know what became of the company will find 
its variegated fortunes fully detailed in Dr 
Murray’s 

In October 1720 the Commissioners had still 
thirty estates to dispose of. Within the next 
three years they got rid of nineteen of these for 
the sum of £66,236. The Earl of Mar’s estates in 
the shires of Clackmannan, Stirling, and Aberdeen 
were purchased afterwards by his brother, Lord 
Grange, one of the Senators of the College of 
Justice, for £36,000. From the financial state- 
ments of the Commissioners, it + that, by 
March 1725, they had paid into the Exchequer 
£411,082. From this sum there had to be de- 
ducted the claims on the estates for debts, and 
the grants made by the Crown; and these left a 
net balance of £84,043, besides the expenses of 
the Commission. These expenses came to £82,936 
spread over the nine years that the Commissioners 
had been in office. Thus the actual outcome of 
all this labour and vexation, the net sum to be 
applied ‘for the Use of the Publick,’ was £1107. 

rue, they had not then got possession of the 
estates of the Earl of Seaforth, for he had put 
them to defiance, and they could not find any 
one courageous enough to oust him, so they had 
to put the value of his estates down to the profit 
and loss account. But, after all, it was a miser- 
able result for years of labour and unpopularity ; 


8 
0 


!and the accounts had hardly been squared off 
when the rebellion broke forth anew in 1745. 
The estates forfeited after that incident were of 
more profit to the nation. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE FORTY- 
POUNDERS. 


By Water Woop. 


I was on the Lighthouse Pier when Chesney took 
a boat and prepared to pull a mile away to the 
north of Castle Hill for some fishing. The craft 
| was a worn-out coble, which, being unfit to battle 
with the seas in the ordinary course of things, 
was permitted by an enlightened corporation to 
ferry a dozen persons each trip between the heads 
of two piers which formed the outer harbour at 
the foot of the hill. 

An aged mariner undertook to row Chesney 
out and half-fill the boat with fish at the low 
inclusive charge of eighteenpence. 

‘Yer can sell the catch for twice the money, 
sir, observed the fisherman persuasively. That 
decided Chesney, who is of Scotch descent and 
engaged in commerce. 

‘Then you'll owe me eighteenpence, he an- 
swered, as he stepped into the coble. 

The battered seaman winked expressively at 
me, and observed in husky tones of admiration 
that it was the smartest joke he’d heard this side 
of Christmas, and he’d come across most that 
were going. 

Chesney is rather proud of his humour, and 
this remark was good for a cigar on the spot for 
the mariner and a mental resolve on Chesney’s 
part—as I heard afterwards—to give him half-a- 
crown, and let him take the fish home for his 
own family consumption. The half-crown, for 
maneee which will presently appear, was not 

aid, 

, The boatman lazily pulled Chesney away, 
puffing great clouds of smoke from the cigar, 
which he was obviously getting through as 
speedily as possible, so that he might be ready 
for another. I watched them as they left the 
pier, and envied the elegance and self-possession 
of my friend. He also was smoking, and was 
reclining easily in the sternsheets as the coble 
rose and fell upon the crisp blue waves. 

The sun was shining brightly then, and the air 
was so clear and fresh that 1 could count fifty 
steam and sailing craft of all sizes and rigs, some 
going north, others south, and a few, which were 
tacking, proceeding any way that would secure 
them a knot forward on their voyages. 

The coble disappeared round the foot of the 
hill, and Chesney gave me a gracious and pity- 
ing wave of the hand, for I am of a timorous 
and unadventurous nature. In addition, I am 
astudent of the weather forecasts, and so I had 
refused to accompany him, saying that before 
noon the sea-fog would be upon us, and that it 
behoved all prudent men to hug the shore very 
closely. 

Chesney went away in a blaze of sunshine and 
a cloud of blue cigar smoke, in the company of 
the aged seaman, and with one knickerbockered 
leg danging carelessly over the gunwale. This, 1 
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believe, was done more for the benefit of several 
pretty girls upon the pier than for mine. 

The coble and the mariner returned without 
him, and the latter reported to me and others, 
as he landed, that a thick fog had come down 
suddenly, that wind and sea had risen without 
warning ; that Chesney, in leaning out of the 
boat to pull in the last bite, which he declined to 
forego, had been lurched overboard; that the 
anchor was then up and the coble under way, 
and that it was impossible to do anything to save 
him, inasmuch as the boat had shot past the 
spot, and one could not see half-a-dozen yards 
ahead. 

‘As for my gettin’ back,’ explained the fisher- 
man, ‘I came in mostly wi’ the wind an’ tide. 
But for them I should ha’ bin wi’ the Scotch- 
man.’ 

Late that afternoon I lifted a limp, unclothed 
heap of humanity, which was Chesney, into a cab, 
after dexterously casting my waterproof around 
him, and we drove to our hotel. My friend was 
put into warm blankets, his knickers being hung 
up in the kitchen to dry, and until nightfall 
I employed myself, under medical direction, in 
ently pounding and strongly rubbing him to 

eep his circulation up, and in feeding him 
_ watered brandy to keep his rheumatism 
down. 

Chesney’s first sign of returning intelligence 
was made when he observed, addressing no one in 
particular, that the aged seaman was a sham and 
a coward, emphasising his description with an 
energetic adjective which I must ask to be 
excused from mentioning. 

‘And now,’ I said, when I was tired with my 
exertions, and all the spirit was finished, ‘ tell me 
how the whole thing happened. It strikes me as 
being wonderfully mixed up.’ 

‘Well,’ began Chesney, ‘you may talk as you 
like about proficiency in shooting ; but, for my 
part, give me soldiers that don’t know how to 
aim. 

He turned himself in his blankets, and looked 
hard at me. 

‘No, he proceeded, cleverly reading my 
thoughts, ‘I’m not affected by what I’ve had— 
there ’s not enough of it, for one thing—and I’m 
not going mal. I’m telling you a simple fact 
when I say that if those fellows on Castle Hill 
had been good shots I should have been blown 
into a thousand pieces by this time. Then it 
would have been a case of Casabianca over again 
—asking of the winds which far around with 
fragments strewed the sea. You know that when 
I left you this morning those volunteer artillery 
fellows were potting away with the forty-pounders 
from the top of the hill. They have three targets 
rigged up a thousand yards out to sea, the targets 
being large casks placed upright on anchored rafts, 
and each having a flag on a pole to show its 
position to the gunners. 

‘Well, the hill is two hundred feet above the 
level of the water, so that it’s safe enough to sail 
beneath the shot as they scream through the air. 
It’s quite thrilling and interesting to be rowed 
about and watch the men at practice. You see 
the flash and the smoke, and if you’re reasonably 
sharp you can follow the a. as they whiz 
along. Very often the shot goes in plump, and 
raises a tall, thin column of spray, and that’s all 


you see of it; but frequently it goes ricochetting 
for a long distance, and this morning I saw one 
that ricochetted twenty times. 

‘When the skippers of the sixpenny excursion 
steamers want to let the trippers have their 
money’s worth, they run very near the zone of 
fire. That usually knocks the passengers over, 
even if the sea doesn’t. You’ve never been out 
in one of the steamers, I know. They ’te 
a bit too cosmopolitan for you, aren't they? 
But you must remember that you can always 
preserve your self-respect and gentility by going 
on the bridge—sixpence extra, and cheap at the 

rice. 

. ‘Well, it’s a pity you haven’t made a trip or 
two, because you’d understand better what I’m 
going to tell you. For my own part, I’ve been 
out dozens of times, and paid my _ sixpence, 
There ’s no false pride about me. I’m not above 
mingling with the people, and sharing their joys 
and sorrows. I’m one of ’em.’ 

It pleases Chesney to talk like this in private, 
All the same, he wears a ring with a crest, for 
which, however, I don’t know that he pays the 
tax ; and claims to be descended from Lord Mac- 
Taggart, of the Isles. 

‘I have already described my coble man in 
fitting terms. As he rowed out he tried to per- 
suade me that he’d seen every land on the face of 
the earth, but I don’t suppose he ever got farther 
than the Dutch coast with the fishing fleets. 
That part of the world he certainly does know 
well, and speaks fluently of “ 'Tarskillin,” Ameland 
Island, the Texel, and other spots abroad where 
he’s put in a lot of time—mostly, I dare say, for 
illegal trawling. He was a fraud of the first 
water, and ran through my cigars in a way I 
could never have believed possible if I hadn't 
seen it done. He seemed to turn them into 
smoke at a single draw, and didn’t hesitate to 
ask for more, either. 

‘When we got half-a-mile out—you remember 
what a lovely morning it was—he stopped pulling, 
laid down his oars, and threw the anchor out. 
Then he tried to persuade me that the most 
perfect manner of enjoying my time was not to 
fish, but to lie on my back and smoke, and 
conjure up visions of what the hill was like in 
the old fighting days, and picture to myself the 
battles which have been determined hereabouts 
since the Armada. He’s not an unromantic or 
unpicturesque old villain; but I’d gone out to 
fish, and fish I was determined on, even at the 
cost of putting the old gentleman to the trouble 
“a baiting my hooks and looking after my 
ines, 

‘For half-an-hour I caught nothing, and even 
the ancient mariner had to confess that there 
wasn’t much “sport,” as he fondly called it. That, 
he explained, was due to the bright morning and 
the uncommon wariness of the fish. He tried to 
show me that since his young days fish have 
changed very much for the worse; for, whereas 
then they would go accommodatingly into any 
apology for a net, nowadays they know the cut 
of a trawl or line a mile away, and manceuvre out 
of reach accordingly. As for patent trawl-heads, 
they scent them from afar, and won’t go near 
them. 

*“Tt’s all eddication ’at does it,” he assured me. 
“Tf it wasn’t for eddication there ’d be no steam 
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trawlers, an’ if it wasn’t for steam trawlers the 
fish wouldn’t be so ’cute. Becoss, you see, it’s 
this way—if a calm came on in the old days o’ 
sailin’ smacks only, an’ lasted for a week or two, 
the fish ud forget what a net was like; but wi? 
steamers, wi’ their gear allus down, ’ceptin’ in 
Yeavy weather, the image o’ the net is never out 0’ 
their minds, an’ so they ’re rare an’ cunnin’.”’ 

‘Specious old arguer,’ I observed. 

‘Natural product of a fashionable seaside 
resort,’ returned Chesney. ‘The curse of modern 
civilisation is that it affects the inborn simplicity 
of these people, and makes them precocious and 
over-cunning, so to speak. That comes of tamper- 
ing with the masses.’ 

“Of whom you’re one !’ 

Chesney scorned to notice the correcting inter- 
ruption, and with a power of forgetting disagree- 
able positions previously taken up by him, which 
I have sought in vain to emulate, he went on 
with his story. 

‘All the time we were fishing we were under- 
neath the direct tracks of the forty-pounders from 
the hill. You know how the guns are placed ? 
They ’re all forty-pounder R.B.L. or R.M.L.—that 
is to say, rifled breech-loaders or rifled muzzle- 
loaders.’ 

Having glanced with pity for my ignorance as 
he made this explanation, Chesney proceeded, 
‘It’s the breech-loaders that are mostly used in 
the way of practice. The gunners never seem 
to hit anything, at least I never saw the target 
struck, and I’ve spent many hours on the hill in 
the rear of the weapons, sometimes half-afraid 
that the shot would come out at the wrong end 
and do the business for me. This morning they 
were especially bad, and I couldn’t help remark- 
ing on the vileness of their aim to the old Johnnie 
who was with me. But he hadn’t a thought for 
anything outside fishing smacks, coasters, fish, and 
cobles, unless it was the amount of tips he was 
accustomed to get, on landing, from wealthy 
gentlemen like me, as he put it. 

‘I’m a bit of an artillerist myself, proceeded 
Chesney—he was, at one time, I remember, in 
a volunteer regiment, as an officer, he would 
vaguely say, but qualified, as I understand, by 
the prefix ‘non-commissioned’ —‘and so I’m 
pretty competent to reckon up the performances 
of the men on the hill. Their aim was bad, 
their training was deplorable, and for the life of 
them they somehow couldn’t tackle the trajectory. 
The result was that all the shots were wild, 
and not one went nearer to the target than 
fifty yards. I think there must have been 
some awful language on the hill, and the in- 
specting officer, who’s coming down to-morrow, 
is certain to have a lot to say about it. Hell 
be hard up for a subject, and likes to have his 
remarks reported in the local papers ; so here’s 
his opportunity. 

‘We kept well on the safe side of the targets, 


‘The old chap professed to get into a panic, and 
began to haul up the anchor with a vigour you 
— never have supposed to be in his withered 

ody. 

‘I rather resented this haste, for I’d only got 
half-a-dozen wretched dabs and whiting, and 
didn’t feel that I’d had my money’s worth. 

‘* Not so fast,” I said ; “ you needn’t be alarmed 
about this bit of a mist. It’s a bright morning, 
and the air will soon be clear again.” 

‘But the boatman took no heed. You don’t 
know these parts as well as I do, sir,” he said, “ or 
you 7d want to get back to the pier as sharp as you 
could. I remember once bein’ out like this an’ 
bein’ utterly lost. The fog was that thick you 
could ha’ sliced it, an’ the tide was ebbin’ so you 
couldn’t row against it. I was providential picked 
up by a smack after I’d drifted ten mile out an’ 
bin in a’ open boat fifteen hour. I don’t want 
another do like that.” 

‘Just then he got the anchor up, plumped it 
into the bottom of the boat, and began rowing 
back like a very demon to where he supposed the 
harbour was. 

*“ Just stop one minute,” I cried ; “I’ve gota 
tremendous bite !” 

‘Not a second !” he shouted back, and prlled 
away harder than ever. 

‘I was so certain I had a splendid fish on one 
of my hooks that I hauled in hard and fast. 
was leaning over the side, and saw that I hada 
magnificent cod. 

‘For the moment I forgot everything but my 
frantic desire to get my catch on board. I had 
no such thing as a landing-net ; it was a mere 

uestion of skill and muscle, a matter of watching 
or my opportunity, and jerking the beauty into 
the coble as he struggled and leaped. 

‘“TLet ’im go! There’s plenty more w’ere ’e 
comes from!” the old man sang out. 

‘“Yes, but you’ve got to catch ’em,” I an- 
swered; “and that’s more than you do every 
day with tackle like this. I’ll have him on 
board before you can count ten. This ’ll be a big 
thing to talk about.” 

“Don’t be a blamed fool, sir,” the old man 
yapped. All the time he was working backward 
and forward at the oars, panting like an engine 
out of order. 

‘Now, you know, it isn’t usual for a visitor to 
be spoken to like that by a native. Hang it, they 
have to depend on us for a living, and must keep 
civil tongues in their heads. What the dickens 
would become of my customers if I took to 
swearing at them? So I turned to the boatman 
for a second, just to tell him not to speak in 
that way again. 

‘“Look out! Let go your line!” he roared 
by way of answer. 

‘It was too late. While I had turned to re- 
prove him the cod had taken a desperate dive ; 
my line tautened ; I felt a jerk ; the boat heeled 


and enjoyed the sensation of the shots being very | over; and before I knew what had happened I 


near, and yet of being ourselves quite out of 
danger. 
‘All at once the fog was on us. 


It came down 


was in the water, and the coble had been swept 
away into the fog. I heard the old man’s voice 
asking me where I was; and Heaven save me 


from the north-east without warning, at any rate from ever again listening to such an evil sound. 
neither I nor the boatman saw it, and almost Talk about the wail of the departing—it smote 
before we knew where we were the coble was | upon me with a vengeance then. That smothered 
enveloped in a mist so thick that you could cry from the clammy gloom will ring in my ears 
| for many a long day to come. Ugh! I shall never = 


hardly see the length of the boat. 
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see a Scotch mist without feeling all the horror of 
it again. 

‘My mouth was too full of the North Sea to 
make it possible for me to give an auswer ; and as 
I didn’t reply, I suppose the old fellow worked 
his way into harbour, satisfied that 1’d gone down 
like a stone. He was vastly anxious about his 
own safety; if he’d been one-half as concerned 
about mine, I dare say I could have got into the 
boat again, bad as my chances were, for, you 
know, I’m a powerful swimmer,’ 

‘A life more or less doesn’t count to an old 
North Sea fisherman, I observed, as Chesney 
paused to relight his cigar. ‘They get so used 
to loss at sea that they can’t be affected as we 
are.’ 

‘No, agreed Chesney ; ‘and I suppose that a 
mere outsider like me couldn’t count much to the 
old man—I’m not a relative, and can easily be 
replaced by another visitor. All the same, | feel 
sore that he should so readily have abandoned 
me. However, to let that pass, I was in an awful 
situation, how awful I can’t adequately describe 
to you. I couldn’t see more than a yard or two 
around me, and didn’t know which way to turn 
to save myself. I supposed I was about half-a- 
mile from the shore, a was afraid to spend my 
strength in trying to swim to it, lest I should 
get to a spot where I couldn’t land, and perish 
miserably. 

‘Thank Heaven, if I’m not much of a golfer or 
tennis man, if I don’t care for cricket, and loathe 
football, there’s one thing I can do—I can swim. 
They couldn’t drive Greek or Latin into me at 
school ; I never got beyond the ass’s bridge in 
Euclid, and didn’t understand what came before ; 
but Heaven bless the people who subscribed 
towards the swimming-bath, and the pater who 
paid the extra fees they charged for teaching 
what the headmaster elegantly described as the 
natatorial art. The pater used to say, in view of 
my general thickheadedness, that it seemed a sin 
to put into my hands the means of getting out 
of some tight corner in a river or canal when 
Providence might have designed some such means 
to rid the world of an encumbrance; but I’m 
sure the dear old man will weep for joy when I 
tell him how his subscription proved his son’s 
salvation, 

‘Excuse this la into reminiscence — you 
might call it some lootent name—but I’m certain 
~~ "d feel the same gratitude if you were in my 
shoes. 

‘Curiously enough, after the first shock passed, 
I wasn’t in the least disturbed about my situation. 
I felt wonderfully cool-headed, and at once began 
to get rid of my boots and clothes, so as to be able 
to float and swim with as little encumbrance as 
possible. That accounts for my rather unpre- 
sentable state when I was fetched ashore from the 
waters east of the pier.’ 

‘I’m waiting patiently, Chesney, I observed 
quietly, ‘to get to know how you reached the 
raft, and how you got from it. You must admit 
that your method of coming ashore was rather a 
knockdown for the conventionalities.’ 

‘Needs must when the Evil One drives,’ returned 
my friend. ‘But let me tell the yarn my own 
way, or you'll spoil it; and it isn’t without its 
strong features,’ 

‘It has a strength peculiarly its own.’ 


Chesney went on, ‘ As you live by your imagina- 
tion’—this was a quid pro quo for my sarcasm— 
‘you’ll readily understand my position. I was 
a good half-mile from the hill, and about as far 
from the targets. The fog was so dense that you 
couldn’t see three yards on any side of you. I 
might swim about in a circle until I was ex. 
hausted, or I might float, on the off chance that 
the fog would lift or a coble run past me. I might 
make for the harbour, or the hill—and miss both, 
Now what would you have done?’ 

Chesney looked up triumphantly as he put this 
question. 

‘I shouldn't have done anything.’ 

Chesney smiled in a superior way. 

‘Because I can’t swim, and should therefore 
have gone to the bottom.’ 

Chesney’s smile vanished. ‘There was only 
one way out of it, he resumed, not without a 
suspicion of irritation, ‘which I venture to think 
wouldn’t have occurred to the mind of the 
ordinary landsman, or, shall I say, the non- 
aquatic person? That was, to enter the lion’s 
den, to make for the targets, and seek refuge on 
thei. 

‘A harebrained notion,’ I commented. 

‘Listen. If 1’d made for the hill I might have 
struguled into quite the wrong direction, and even 
if I’d reached the foot of it mightn’t have been 


able to get a landing, for, you know, the tide was | 
just then flowing strongly, and there’s a nasty | 
current round the base. For the same reason I | 


couldu’t try the harbour, so there was no option 
between floating aimlessly about and seeking a 


resting-place on one of the targets. I determined | 
on the latter, and thought I had very good reason — 


for making the choice. 
‘My reason was that in spite of the thick fog 
the guns were pounding away as hard as ever, 


That showed me that the fog was merely local, | 


was, in fact, a bank that hung about the hill, | 


and that a mile or so out the sea and targets 
were clear. 
seen over by the gunners, and I take it that it 


The whole bank could easily be — 


was nothing to them what mysteries the bank — 


concealed. 
‘I never fora moment supposed that I should 


not be seen as soon as I emerged from the gray | 
curtain and got near the targets. I knew that I | 


was all right for a certain distance, because, being 
fired from that height, the shots couldn’t pos- 
sibly hit the water for a considerable distance 
from the land ; and very often they didn’t touch 
the surface until they got to the far side of the 
targets, 

‘But I couldn’t spend all the day in thinking, 
and I struck out for the targets, going finely with 
the tide, which was still ebbing, although I 
expected every minute that it would turn, As it 
was, | knew that I should be carried pretty near 
the targets. As I have suggested, I did not think 
that once clear of the targets I should be other- 
wise than all right and safe. I imagined that I 
should be seen by at least one of the fellows who 
are for ever peering through their glasses from the 
battery watching the course of the shots. 

‘The adventure wasn’t without its exciting 
element, once I got into the spirit of it. The 
nearer the shots I got the more I was disposed 
to funk and turn back, but I didn’t then care for 
the notion of being beaten, and, as I have said, I 
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might have turned to a worse fate than that which 
was before me. 

‘Sure enough, I did emerge from the fog-bank. 
I swam out of the thick clammy cloud into 

srfectly clear bright air, and saw ahead of me 
the row of targets standing with absolute distinct- 
ness out of the water, and rolling gently about 
with the motion of the seas. 

‘Now came the critical time. I was in the 
direct line of fire, the straight track of the forty- 
pounders, and any moment any one of those 
awful screaming shot might smash me to a pulp 
on the water, and leave only a sanguinary stain 
to show my resting-place. I can tell you, the 
terror of it fora moment almost froze my blood. 
But in time of deadly peril the main thing 
needful is action, and action I went in for 
for all I was worth. I’ve fought hard in swim- 
ming races to get the first place—and I don’t 
think there’s any sport on earth in which you 
can exert yourself more than in that—but I 
never strained myself as I did to get out of that 
fatal track. 

‘Every few minutes I looked round at the 
battery with an irresistible fascination, and as 
soon as I saw the puff of smoke and the tongue 
of flame, down I dived as deeply as ever I could, 
so as to be as safe as possible from the shells— 
for by this time they were firing nothing but 
shrapnel. 

‘Once or twice I shot bolt upright from the 
water, jumping as high out of the waves as my 
strength allowed ; and when my body was out 
to the hips I moved my arms frantically, in the 
hope that those on the hill would see me and 
stop firing. But no such luck was mine. At 
that distance I must have been practically in- 
visible, especially as no one would ever dream 
of looking for swimmers, crazy as some of them 
are When in the sea, in the neighbourhood of the 
targets. 

‘At last I saw that my sole hope of salvation 
was to get on to one of the targets, stand up, and 
show myself against the flag. In that case it 
would be impossible for me to escape notice, and 
firing would, of course, cease instantly until I 
could be rescued. 

‘So I struggled on, not quite so vigorously as 
before, for my strength was failing. Every 
minute or so a shrapnel screamed past me or 
overhead, and one of ea bursting prematurely, 
scattered its horrible contents in a deadly hail 
about me. That awful shower of missiles put 
the final spurt into me, and before another shot 
was fired if was clinging, exhausted, to the centre 
target, expecting every instant that a shot would 
come to kill me. 

‘To my astonishment, there was no more boom- 
ing, and it dawned upon me that the morning’s 
firing was at an end. I gave a loud shout of joy 
at my deliverance, and with a desperate effort 
managed to get completely upon the platform. I 
instantly looked towards the battery, and saw that 
the flag was hauled down, and that the guns were 
deserted. 

‘For the immediate present I was safe, and I 
sank down shivering on the raft. 

‘But the time was one for action, and I pulled 
my cold and trembling limbs together. I looked 
towards every point of the compass, but there 
wasn’t a craft of any sort in sight to take me off. 


It was impossible for me, owing to the curve 
of the hill, to be seen from the harbour or the 
outer pier, and as I had no wish to remain 
on the target all day, I determined to cast my- 
self on the waters and get back to shore with 
the tide, which had now turned, and was being 
helped landward by a stiff breeze from the north- 
east. 

Chesney paused awkwardly for a moment before 
adding, ‘ But before diving I did what I hadn't 
done for many a long day—kneeled down by the 
flag and said a prayer, first for my deliverance, 
and secondly for strength to get to shore. The 
second part of it, as you know, was answered, and 
I’m not ashamed to acknowledge that I thank 
God for my wonderful deliverance’ 

There was almost a note of defiance in his 
concluding words, as if he thought I might take 
exception to his act as being unworthy of a man 
of spirit. 

But I had noticed also a curious tremor in his 
voice, and felt that I could not improve on the 
plan of continuing to smoke in sympathetic 
silence—which I did. 


SMALL CHANGE IN CHINA. 
Amonc the perplexities of life in the Far East, by 


no means the least to a freshman is connected 
with the management of his monetary affairs. If 
he has gone out from the home of his childhood 
expecting to have a similarly simple system of 
receiving and spending his money—and every 
one has not the mathematical faculty well deve- 
loped—he has a rude awakening in store for him 
ere he has gone far. One of his first wishes is 
probably to replenish his purse by exchanging a 
bank credit of some kind for the currency of the 
country ; and on his arrival at the local bank he 
is faced with a question to be answered at the 
very outset, namely, into what denomination of 
money he will have it exchanged or placed to 
his credit. The ways of doing this are three. 
He may have it entered as a gold or sterling 
balance. Or he may have its value converted 
into silver dollars, at the rate of exchange for the 
day ; but should he do so he must never confuse 
these coins with the United States dollar, which 
at the present time is worth nearly twice as much. 
The remaining option open to him is that of 
having it put down in taels, or Chinese ounces of 
silver. Whatever he may do, he must take the 
risk of the fluctuation between the respective 
values of gold and silver; and, in fact, even 
in the two kinds of silver itself there is a sur- 
prising amount of come and go. Last year the 
writer knew a variation of two per cent. in 
the relation between the tael and the dollar, 
in accounts received from a city in the province 
of Hupeh. 

But when our friend sets out to have a look 
at the interior, he begins to think that in the 
city his financial difficulties had not even begun. 
English paper money and bank credits are alike 
unknown and unnegotiable. Gold coins are of 
no use at all, and even the silver dollars of the 
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rts are not recognised. The only coin in use| sions they prefer to call a sum larger than it 
is the ‘cash, of which eight hundred can easily really is. 

be obtained for a dollar (itself worth about two! It becomes necessary for one to carry almost 
when a man has a retinue of servants and a_ inquires how many ‘cash’ will be ‘a hundred? 
number of mules to provide for day by day, as in the next town. "Bat another danger he must 
well as his own necessities and luxuries, it will also carefully avoid is coming into possession of 
at once be that this is an of of paper money of the ‘cash’ 
carrying the necessary money. e obtains shops. It never has an imperial or even pro- 
of silver (called sycee) varying in weight from the town, or in some cases even the street in 
about four sade wrohihenais ownward. Along which his business is carried on. 

with these he must provide himself with a small) Another kind of money which is largely manu- 

pair of scales, which he would do well to have | factured and sold is worthy of mention, although 
may have the misfortune ecome possessor of except as a curiosity. iis is prepared for the 
a aoe prepared for buying or for selling purposes special purpose of Cemstins at the coares of de- 
only, either of which in China is a very different ceased relatives, as an offering to the dead. The 
thing from a just balance. denizens of the other world are supposed to 

y 1 1e naman is far ractica’ 
to give him change for the smallest piece of silver a pow A to part in such a fashion with the 
in his ssion, and he is directed to the ‘cash’ currency of the empire. Instead he buys for a 
shops for this purpose. Taking a ‘shoe’ to the few ‘cash’ a large supply of silvered and gilded 
nearest of these, he finds that ‘cash’ for it would | Pieces of paper, or of imitation coins blocked out 
require a cart rather than a purse for its accom- | of cardboard. Although these have no purchas- 
modation. ‘But he is at perfect liberty to cut it ing power on earth, they are ee to count 
and chisel gets to a pi ien meet his nis practice, one is reminded of an old stor 
immediate Then it is necessary of a who left his belongings to his son 
to go to shops that a certain sum of should be 
(each supposed to contain a hundred) of ‘cash’ buried in the coffin with him. The son was, 
they are giving per tael. This takes time, but however, a chip of the old block, and carried out 
that is nothing to the natives, and he would need his father’s wishes by placing in the coffin a 

1ina an e the first offer of every man wi at it had little chance of being presented a 
whom he deals. The exchangers will probably | his banker's. inl 
all differ in the terms offered, but the customer 
need have no qualms of conscience about takin 
the best offer he can get, for he may rest assure 
that it is still less than his due. But he is not 
out of the wood yet, for the dealer produces his 
scales and at once finds the piece somewhat 
lighter than the seller had said. This is only 

rt of the game, but more time must be wasted 
dees he will concede the point, and pay over a 
fair number of strings. 

The wanderer is now in a position to settle his 
hotel bill and make any little purchases that may 
occur to him; but his troubles are not over, for 
the strings, even if he has watched sharply — Everywhere I meet thee thus ; 
to see that he received the full number finally Dearest, it must ever be : 
agreed on, are only supposed to contain a hundred Life nor death can sever us; 

‘cash’ each. This is probably all right if they In my soul I carry thee. 

are to be spent in the town in which they are ‘Artur L. SALMON. 
received, but if they have to be taken farther on 
the journey, another complication arises which 
may well make any man rub his eyes on meeting 
it for the first time. To such an extent have | 1st, All communications should be addressed ‘To the 
this people carried their thirst for overreaching _ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

one another that it must be gratified at any cost. | 2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
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‘IF I GAZE IN WOODLAND STREAMS.’ 
Ir I gaze in woodland streams 
Thy responsive glance I see ; 
If I seek the land of dreams 
Thou art there to welcome me. 


If I search the farthest skies 
Thou art in their quiet deeps; 

Tis the flashing of thine eyes 
When belated morning leaps. 


** TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


To meet this craving to some extent there is an| , Should accompany every manuscript. 
understanding in most towns that some smaller 
number of cash is to be reckoned, called and 
accepted as a hundred. This number differs 
according to locality, and varies from twelve to 
ninety-five. Well may it be asked how any 
guileless European can ever hope to hold his own 
with a people who have such a passion for 
cheating, that even in valuing their own posses- 


3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL Manv- 
SCRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
written upon them IN FULL. 

4th. Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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